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THE HISTORY OF WOOD-ENGRAVING (Conctwnxp.) 





1. Earty History or Woop-Encravine, (conTINUED.) 


In a former Supplement on this subject, we brought our 
sketch of the history of wood-engraving to the period of the 
publication of the celebrated Psalter, printed at Mentz in 
1457, and embellished with some remarkable specimens of 
the wood-cutter’s art. The large initial letters of this 
work, engraved on wood and printed in red and blue ink, 
are so beautifully executed, that, though they have been 
imitated in modern times, they have never been surpassed. 
The uniformity of colour in the capital B, with which the 
first psalm commences, is relieved by the introduction of 
various figures cut out in the block, and thus left white, 
and strongly contrasted with the rich red colour which 
surrounds them, so as greatly to add to the beauty and 
brilliancy of the whole letter. The name of the artist by 
whom these letters were engraved is unknown. 

Subsequently to the year 1459, the knowledge of the en- 
gravers’ art became widely extended throughout Germany, 
and it is thought that the dispersion of the workmen and 
others at Mentz, which must necessarily have taken place 
during the troubled period alluded to, (when fierce disputes 
between rival candidates for the archbishoprick of that city, 
led to three years of contest among the inhabitants, com- 
mencing from the death of the archbishop Theodoric von 
Espach,) must have facilitated the progress of the art. In 
1461 and 1462, some curious illustrated works were printed 
by Pfister, at Bamberg. One of these is the history of 
Joseph, Daniel, Judith, and Esther, which, with other 
tracts of that period, was deposited in the National Library 
at Paris in 1800, 

From 1462 to 1467, there do not appear to have been any 
books printed which were illustrated by wood-cuts; but in 
the latter year one appeared at Rome, with coarse and 
simple engravings in outline. The book was printed by 
Ulric Khan, a German, and the wood-cuts were probably 
executed by one of his workmen. Thesecond book printed 
in Italy with wood-cuts, appeared in 1472, and is interesting 
on account of the subjects ihoesn for representation, rather 
than for the mode of representing them. The following 
is taken from Mr, Chatto’s deseription. Several of the cuts 
occupy an entire folio page, though the greater number are 
of smaller size, They chiefly represent warlike engines, 
which display considerable mechanical skill on the part 
of the contriver; modes of attack and defence, both by land 
and water, with various contrivances for passing a river 
which is not fordable, by means of rafts, inflated bladders, 
and floating bridges. in some of them inventions may be 
noticed, which are generally ascribed to a latet period : such 
as a boat with paddle-wheels, which are put in motion by a 
kind of crank; a gun with a stock, fired from the shoulder ; 
and a bomb-shell, 

From the year 1471, the practice of-introducing wood- 
cuts into printed books seems to have been fully adopted at 
Augsburg. Gunther Zainer produced in that year a Ger- 
man translation of the “ Legenda Sanctorum,” with figures 
of saints coarsely engraved in wood: and several other works 
soon suceeeded. Other printers of Augsburg followed his 
example, and we find the practice becoming, in a few years, 
general throughout Germany. A work, printed by Veldener 
at Utrecht in 1480, is mentioned as being the first in which 
borders of foliage and flowers cut on wood are introduced 
as ornaments of the page. The first printed book in the 
English language that contains wood-cuts, is the second 
edition of Caxton’s “Game and Playe of the Chess,” gene- 
rally supposed to have been written about 1476. To this 
succeeded Caxton’s “ Mirror of the World.” Maps were 
first engraved on wood in 1482. Cross-hatching, or the 
successful imitation of the bold strokes of a pen crossing 
each other, appears to have been introduced into wood-en- 
graving, about the year 1486, by some unknown artist. A 
specimen of this material improvement in the art, is first 
exhibited in the frontispiece to ‘Breydenbach’s Travels, 
Latin edition, printed at Mentz, in that year. Ina cut of 


animals, in the same work, there isa figure of a giraffe, called | 
a seraffa. The existence of such an animal was afterwards | 


denied by several naturalists, 





for the manner in which they are executed. The best 
designed of these illustrations represent—the interior of an 
apothecary’s shop, a monkey seated on the top of a fountain, 
a butcher cutting up meat, a man selling cheese at a stall, 
a woman milking a cow, and figures of a male and female 
mandrake. 

The Nuremburg Chronicle was printed in 1493, and the 
cuts are said to have been executed under the superinten- 
dance of Michael Wolgemuth and William Pleydenwurff. 
Several of the cuts are repeated eight or ten times. The 
cuts in this Chronicle are said to possess more colour than 
any which had preceded them; and the use of the term in the 
sense here intended is thus explained by Chatto: “ Though 
there is no ‘colour’ strictly speaking in an engraving con- 
sisting merely of black mon f white lines, yet the term is often 
conventionally applied to an engraving which is supposed, 
from the varied character of its lines, and the contrast of 
light and shade, to convey the idea of varied local colour, as 
seen in a painting or a water-colour drawing. For instance, 
an engraving is said to contain much ‘colour’ which 
appears clearly to indicate, not only a variety of colour, but 
also its different degrees of intensity in the several objects, 
and which at the same time presents an effective combina- 
tion of light and shade. An engraver cannot certainly 
express the difference between green and yellow, or red and 
orange, yet in engraving a figure, say that of a cavalier by 
Vandyke, with brown leathern boots, buff-coloured woollen 
hose, doublet of red silk, and blue velvet cloak, a master of 
his art will not only express a difference of texture, but will 
also convey an idea of the different parts of the dress being 
of different colours.” 

The principal Italian work of the fifteenth century, illus- 
trated with wood-cuts, was a folio, without printer’s name 
or place, containing an obscure medley of fable, history, 
antiquities, &c., by Francis Colonna, a monk. It contains 
one hundred and ninety-two wood-cuts, the best designed 
of any that have appeared in Italy, and by some attributed 
to Raffaelle; but at the time they were published that 
great artist could only have been sixteen years of age. 


2. Works or Apert Durer. 


We now proceed to notice the rise of a genius to whom is 
attributed the invention of etching, and the great advance 
in the art of engraving which took place in his day. A 
notice of the life of Albert Durer has already appeared in 
this work (See Saturday Magazine, Vol. I11. p. 225), and 
our readers will find on referring to it, that this remarkable 
man presents an exception to the common lot of those 
who have dared to step out of the beaten track, and pursue 
the path pointed out to them by the powerful dictates of 
a superior mind. Poverty and adverse cireumstances, are 
the usual accompaniments of such persons; they are 
greatly in advance of their compeers, and are consequently 
misunderstood and contemned; their genius has to struggle 
with neglect and disappointment, and to pursue its solitary 
course without the sympathy and encouragement it needs 
and deserves; nevertheless, instances are frequent in which the 
latent flame has appeared at length to blaze forth all the more 
powerfully, in proportion to the resistance offered to its career. 

Such discouragements, however, fell not to the lot of 
Albert Durer. He lived in the time of Andrea del Sarto, 
of Raphael, and others who had taste and discrimination to 
perceive the valuable benefits to be derived from the skill 
of a man, who was not only an excellent and indefatigable 
worker at engraving and etching, but also a writer on 
painting, perspective, geometry, and on civil and military 
architecture. Accordingly, though born in a state of medi- 
ocrity, he early acquired a degree of reputation and success 
in his pursuits, which provided him with ample means of 
subsistence. This artist was born in 1471, at Nuremberg in 
Germany, at which place he also died im 1528, aged 57. 
Albert Durer’s first print, or at least the first that is dated, 
is marked 1497, when he was 26 years of age; and it is said 
that he did not begin to paint for some time after. Of 
his talent for the latter art, Vasari thus speaks: “If this 


In 1491 a work called , exact and admirable artist, whose genius was so extensive, 


Hortus Sanitatis was printed at Mentz with many wood- | had been born at Tuscany rather than at Germany, so that 


cuts, several of which are said to be curious as containing | 
representations of natural objects, but are not remarkable | 


he might have had an opportunity of studying the beautiful 
pieces that are at Rome, as the rest of us have done, he would 
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have been the best painter in Italy, as now he is to be 
reckoned the most excellent and the most celebrated genius 
of the Flemish school.” ; 

In Strutt’s Dictionary of Engravers, we have the merits 
of Albert Durer thus farther enlarged on:—“ In order to 
conceive an idea equal to the merit of this great master, it 
is requisite that, without prejudice, we should examine 
many of his works; and we shall then find that he 
possessed astonishing fertility of invention. His concep- 
tions were excellent; he composed his figures with great 

wopriety ; he varied the character and expression of the 
a, in a judicious manner; and the hand of the master is 
evident in all his works. He engraved on copper and on 
wood. The first, a few etchings excepted, are executed 
with the graver only, in so neat and excellent a style, that 
for facility of execution, and command of that instrument, 
he has never been excelled. His etchings are coarse, but 
spirited ; however, they do not equal the rest of his works. 
His engravings on wood are in a “og bold style, resem- 
bling the masterly sketches he made with the pen. He 
certainly understood the human figure, and often drew it 
very correctly ; but his outlines are by no means beautiful 
and flowing, or his choice of forms the most pleasing. But 
these defects are owing to the prevailing taste of the count 
where he resided, and his want of those advantages whic 
were possessed by Italian artists. The works of Albert 
Durer are very numerous, and many of them exceedingly 
valuable.” Some of the more remarkable of Durer’s works 
have been noticed in the article already referred to; but we 
may here annex a more particular account of his engravings 
on wood. 

A set of sixteen pieces, entitled The Apocalypse of St. 
John the Evangelist, was published in 1498, with text 
accompanying the prints, in the German language. A set 
of twelve pieces appeared in 1510, representing the various 
scenes connected with the death and sufferings of our Lord, 
entitled The Passion of Christ, A set of thirty-seven 
pieces illustrated the fall of man, and his redemption 
through Christ. Several of the original blocks of this 
series have been printed from through the kindness of the 
possessor, P. E, Kainier, Esq.; they form the illustrations 
of that portion of Ottley’s History of Engraving which 
relates to Albert Durer. Notwithstanding the harshness 
above complained of, we have dwelt on these specimens of 
early art with exceeding interest and delight, and earnestly 
recommend them to the attention of all who may be able 
to consult the work in question. The subjects of the 
prints alluded to are, Christ weeping for the sins of the world; 
The Annunciation ; Christ’s entry into Jerusalem; Christ 
driving the Money-changers out of the Temple; The Last 
Supper ; Christ brought before Pilate, (a beautiful produc- 
tion) ; Christ insulted by the Tews ; Christ taken down from 
the Cross; The Ascension. 

Another set of wood-engravings by this artist, first printed 
without text, but in 1511 accompanied with Latin verses 
at the back of each print, was designed to illustrate the 
Life of the Madonna. It consists of twenty pieces. A 
series of Scripture subjects follow these, without being 
arranged in sets. A splendid work appears to have been 
commenced about 1515, but was not published entire until 
the year 1559. This was the engraving of ninety-two 
blocks of different dimensions, which, when joined together, 
formed one print of the prodigious dimensions of eleven feet 
and a quarter in height, by nearly ten feet in width. The 
subject was, The Triumphal Arch of the Emperor Maximi- 
lian I. ; but the Emperor dying in 1519, did not enjoy the 
satisfaction of seeing it completed. It was entirely engraved 
from the designs, and under the superintendence, of Albert 
Durer, with the exception of one small block, which it 
appears he did not live to see finished. An edition of the 
entire work was published at Vienna, in the year 1559, and 
the chief part of the blocks being still preserved, a reprint 
was made under the superintendence of Mr. Bartsch, in 1799. 

The Triumphal Car of the Emperor Maximilian is a work 
composed of eight pieces, which, when joined together, 
form a frieze about eighty-eight inches in length, by eight- 
een inches in height. It is said to have been engraved at 
Nuremberg by one Jerome Resch, “who no doubt,” says 
Ottley, “had been brought up under the tuition, and most 
probably in the house of Durer himself. It is thought that 
Albert drew the whole upon the blocks, and assisted in the 
finer parts of the engraving. Albert Durer’s mark appears 
upon some patterns for embroidery contained within six 
circles, the ornaments being relieved upon black grounds.” 
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Varnbuler were also executed by this artist. The latter is 
a most admirable head, and some of the impressions are 
— with three blocks in ehiare-scuro. Bartsch says, “I 

ave now before me a first impression, coloured, as I verily 
believe, by the hand of Durer himself.” ‘The Portrait of 
Durer himself in profile bears date 1527, and has the arms 
and cypher of the artist. The Siege of a fortified City is 
spoken of as a very excellent production. It is exquisitely 
engraved on two blocks, joined together, and represents a 
scene of vast extent, and many thousand figures, which, 
though of incredibly minute dimensions, are all of them 
full of life and varied in their attitudes. Albert Durer’s 
mark, and the date 1527, are on a tablet at the bottom on 
the right, A Colossal Head of Christ crowned with Thorns 
has been placed by some among the pieces attributed, with 
some degree of doubt, to Albert Durer; but Mr. Ottley 
remarks that he is unwilling to deny to that artist the 
credit of this admirable and most boldly executed produc- 
tion. Durer’s mark is expressed in large dimensions in the 
margin at the bottom, 

In representing Albert Durer as being himself an engraver 
on wood, we have followed the opinion of Ottley; but it is 
necessary to state that several writers on the fine arts main- 
tain that there is not sufficient ground for this opinion; and 
endeavour to pursuade us, that the drawings on the wood 
alone were the work of the master, and that the en ravings 
were executed by others from his designs. Thus, in 
Mr. Jackson’s Treatise, Mr. Chatto writes :—“ There are 
about two hundred subjects engraved on wood which 
are marked with the mitials of Albert Durer’s name; and 
the greater part of them, though evidently designed by the 
hand of a master, are engraved in a manner, which certain] 
denotes no very great excellence. Of the remainder, whic 
are better engraved, it would be difficult to point out one 
which displays execution so decidedly superior as to enable 
any person to say positively that it must have been cut by 
Albert Durer himself. The earliest engravings on wood, 
with Durer’s mark, are sixteen cuts illustrative of the 
Apocalypse, first published in 1498; and between that 
period and 1528, the year of his death, it is likely that 
nearly all the others were executed. The cuts of the 
Apocalypse generally are much superior to all wood-engrav- 
ings that had previously appeared, both in design and 
execution; but if they be carefully examined by any 
person conversant with the practice of the art, it will be 
perceived that their superiority is not owing to any delicacy 
in the lines, which would render them difficult to engrave, 
but from the ability of the person by whom they were 
drawn, and from his knowledge of the capabilities of the 
art. In most of the wood-cuts supposed to have been 
engraved by Albert Durer we find cross-hatching freely 
introduced; the readiest mode of producing effect to an 
artist drawing on wood with a pen or black-lead pencil, but 
which to the wood-engraver is attended with considerable 
labour. Had Durer engraved his own designs, I am inclined 
to think that he would not have introduced cross-hatching 
so frequently, but would have endeavoured to attain his 
object by means which were easier of execution, What is 
termed “ cross-hatching” in wood-engraving, is nothing 
more than black lines crossing each other for the most part 
diagonally; and in drawing on wood it is easier to produce 
a shade by this means than by thickening the lines; but in 
engraving on wood it is precisely the reverse; for it is 
easier to leave a thick line than to cut out the interstices of 
lines crossing each other.” We do not, ourselves, find any- 
thing sufficiently conclusive from such reasonings as these, 
to lead us to reject the idea —— expressed, that 
Durer was an engraver as well as a designer on wood ; 
especially as a letter of his orm a wood-engraving of 
a shield of arms runs thus:—* I return you the arms, and 
beg that you will let it remain as it is. No one will make 
it better, as I have done it according to art and great care, 
as those who see it and understand the matter will tell 
you,” &c. This may indeed possibly refer to to the draw- 
ing on the wood, but it is quoted by Von Murras a decisive 
proof that Durer was the engraver. 

Before we take our leave of Albert Durer, we may be 
allowed to mention his great attachment to Martin Luther, 
whose views seem to have met with his ardent concurrence, 
although it does not appear, that he ever went the length 
of withdrawing himself from the Church of Rome. An 
extract from his Journal, shows the interest he took in 
the safety of the great Reformer:—“On the Friday after 
Whitsuntide, 1521, I heard a report at Antwerp, that Martin 


The Portraits of the Emperor Maximilian, and of Ulric | Luther had been treacherously seized; for the herald of 
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the Emperor Charles, who attended him with a safe-conduct, 
and to whose protection he was committed, on arriving at a 
lonely place near Eisenbach, said he durst proceed no 
further, and rode away. Immediately ten horsemen made 
their appearance, and carried off the godly man thus be- 
trayed into their hands. He was indeed a man enlightened 
by the Holy Ghost, and a follower of the true Christian 
faith. Whether he be yet living, or whether his enemies 
have put him to death, I know not; yet, certainly, what he 
has suffered has been for the sake of truth, and because he 
has reprehended the errors of the unchristian Papacy, which 
strives to fetter Christian liberty with the incumbrance of 
human ordinances, that we may be robbed of the price of 
our blood and sweat, and shamefully plundered by idlers, 
while the sick and needy perish —— hunger. Above 
all, it is especially distressing to me to think, that God may 
yet allow us to remain under the blind doctrine which 
those men called ‘the Fathers’ have imagined and set forth, 
whereby the precious Word is either in many places falsely 
expounded or not at all observed.” 

Next to Albert Durer, we may mention Lucas Cranach, as 
exhibiting some ability in the branch of art now under consi- 
deration. The wood-engravings, which bear the mark of this 
artist, are however much inferior to those of Albert Durer, 
both in effect and design. One of the largest represents the 
baptism of some saint, and has, on either side, portraits of 
Frederick, elector of Saxony, and of Luther. The block 
consists of three pieces, and the portraits appear to have been 
added after the central part was finished. Hans Burgmair, 
born at Augsburg about 1473, was another eminent painter 
and designer on wood, of whom, as of Durer and of Cranach, 
several writers maintain that they merely furnished the 
designs on the blocks, and left the task of cutting them to 
ordinary engravers. Mr. Ottley says, that he is intimately 
persuaded that their opinion is, for the most part, erroneous, 
and remarks, that he can by no means persuade himself 
that the abilities of the ordinary wood-engravers, who 
abounded in Germany at the close of the fifteenth century, 
could have been such, as to render them, in any material 
degree, instrumental in bringing about that sudden, and 
almost miraculous improvement, which took place in their 
art at that period. ‘'They were instructed,’ says this 
writer, “in the rudiments of design, and had been accus- 
tomed, from their infancy, to manufacture the barbarous 
wood-cuts used by the illuminists, and venders of cards and 
devotional images, in which scrupulous exactness in the 
copyist would have been mere waste of time: they must 
have been utterly incapable of comprehending or appre- 
ciating those delicate, but free and masterly touches, which 
eharacterize the designs of a great and finished artist like 
Durer; and, of consequence, wholly unqualified to repre- 
sent them upon the wooden blocks with any tolerable degree 
of fidelity. We may, indeed, suppose them to have handled 
the tools then used in their art with that dexterity and 
ease which long practice commonly ensures ; but that is all ; 
and it is probable that these tools were few in number, and 
but ill adapted to the complicated and delicate kind of 
workmanship that was required in wood-engravings of so 
much more finished a character, than those which they had 
been hitherto called upon to execute. I, therefore, consider 
it as certain, that the numerous and flourishing school of 
wood-engravers, which we find spreading over Germany, 
and from thence to Italy, in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, owes its excellence to the great designers of that 
time; and especially to Albert Durer, who, I have no 
doubt, assiduously applied himself in his youth to the 
practice and improvement of the art; and afterwards, per- 
ceiving the advantages likely to be derived from it, taught 
it to numerous pupils; who, already grounded in the prin- 
ciples of design, and working constantly under his own eye, 
by degrees became qualified to assist him greatly in his 
numerous works of this kind, and at length, perhaps, com- 
petent to the task of engraving the designs of their master, 
even without his superintendence. The intelligence, the 
delicacy, and the feeling, which we observe in most of the 
numerous wood-cuts of Albert Durer can only, I think, be 
accounted for in this way, and it will probably be admitted 
that my opinion upon the question is not a little strength- 
ened by the circumstance of Durer having been himself the 
publisher of all his chief works of this kind; added to the 
fact that in 1511, and the two succeeding years, in which so 
large a proportion of his wood-engravings were executed, we 
have scarcely anything by his hand engraved in copper.” 
To Hans Schaufflein, another of the old German painters, 

are ascribed the illustrations of the work usually called the 


Adventures of Sir Theurdank, an allegorical poem, in folio, 
said to be the joint composition of the Emperor Maximilian 
and his private secretary, Melchior Pfintozing. A book, en- 
titled Der Weiss Kunig, The Wise King, another of the 
Emperor’s projected works, intended to give the world a 
history of his father, and of his own early life, was to have 
been abundantly illustrated with wood-cuts, but before the 
work was ready for the press, the emperor died. The ori- 
ginal blocks having been discovered at a later period, the 
text and cuts were printed together in a folio volume, at 
Vienna 1775. Proofs had been taken of these cuts at an 
earlier period, and seventy-seven of the series were in the 
possession of the late Mr. Ottley, and are now in the Print- 
room of the British Museum. Burgmair, Schaufflein, and 
Hans Springinklee contributed to this work. At about the 
same satel i.¢., previous to the death of the emperor, a 
series of wood-cuts called the Triumphs of Maximilian, and 
which constituted the best of the works executed under his 
superintendence, appeared. These designs are attributed by 
some to Albert Durer, and by others to Hans Burgmair, 
but there remains much doubt as to their author. While 
wood-engraving was thus so widely practised in Germany, 
that species of the art called chiaro-scuro had been carried 
to great perfection in Italy by Ugo da Carpi. This artist is 
not considered the inventor of chiaro-scuro, but the great 
improver of it. His works are chiefly from Raffaelle’s de- 
signs, and it is even said that the great painter drew some 
of the subjects on the blocks. Lucas van Leyden was an 
engraver of eminence, but the wood-cuts which have his 
mark are not so executed, as greatly to contribute to his 
fame. Several other engravers of less eminence are men- 
tioned as having been also known as wood-cutters. 





SPECIMEN OF WOOD-CUTTING AT THE COMMENCEMENT 
OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 


The art of wood-cutting appears to have attained its 
highest eminence during, and shortly after, the time of 
Albert Durer; for though in later times the workman may 
have displayed more skill, yet the art has never been more 
flourishing or more highly esteemed. 


3. Works or Hans Horpern toe Youncer, anp Orners, 


In 1538 were published the remarkable wood-engravi 
constituting what is called the Dance of Death. Of these Mr. 
Chatto remarks: “So admirably are those cuts executed, 
with so much feeling, and with so perfect a knowledge of the 
capabilities of the art that, I do not think any: wood-engra- 
ver of the present time is capable of surpassing them. The 
manner in which they are engraved is simple; there is no 
laboured and unnecessary cross-hatching, where the same 
effect might be obtained by simpler means; no display of 
fine work, merely to show the artist’s power of cutting deli- 
cate lines. Every line is expressive; and the end is always 
obtained by the simplest means. In this the talent and 
feeling of the engraver are chiefly displayed. He wastes 
not his time in mere mechanical execution—which, in the 
present day, is often mistaken for excellence; he endea- 
vours to give to each character its appropriate expression ; 
and in this he appears to have succeeded better, considering 
the small size of the cuts, than any other wood-engraver, 
either of past or present times.” 





These cuts were first published at Lyons in 1538, and 
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Beth the desigt and the engraving are ascribed to Hans 
F{olbein. They appeared in a book containing descriptions 
of Death, and reflections on mortality ; and having a pre- 
face of six pages from the pen, as it appears, of some monk- 
ish writer, who, in praising the admirable series of illustra- 
tions contained in the work, goes on to express his belie 
that Death, fearing that this excellent painter would paint 
him ina manner so lively that he should no longer be feared 


4 as Death, and apprehensive that the artist would become 
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i 1, determined to shorten his days, and thus prevent 
him finishing other subjects which he had already drawn. 
Among these was one of a wagoner knocked down and 
crushed under his broken wagon, the wheels and horses of 
which appear frightfully shattered and maimed, while the 
figure of Death is seen slily sucking the wine out of a 
broken cask, by means of a reed. This cut was, however, 
afterwards finished, and with others inserted in a subsequent 
edition of the work. Respecting this work, Mr. Ottley 
says: “Ihave only to add, upon the subject of this cele- 
brated work, that I am myself the fortunate possessor of 
forty pieces (the complete series of the first edition, except- 
ing one) which are printed with the greatest clearness and 
brillianey of effect, on one side of the paper only ; each cut 
having over it its title, printed in the German language 
with moveable type. It is possible that they may origin- 
ally have had verses underneath, and texts of Scripture 
above, in addition to the titles just mentioned: but as the 
margins are clipped on the sides and at bottom, it is now 
impossible to ascertain the fact.” 











SPRCIMEN OF ITALIAN FLOWERED, OR ORNAMENTED INITIAL LETTERS 


Hans Holbein the younger, as this celebrated artist is 
generally called, was. the son of Hans Holbein, a painter. 
There seems reason to believe that he was born at Augs- 
burgh, in 1498, of which city his father was a burgher. 
He was brought up to his father’s profession, and was early 
remarkable for his skill in painting. From all the anec- 
dotes that are related of this artist, it appears that he was 
addicted to tavern company, and was sometimes obliged to 
pay his reckoning by painting a picture. He appears to 

ave married young, and, like Albert Durer, to have met 
with little peace in his house; but whether, as in Durer’s 
case, he suffered from the ill temper of his wife, or whether 
his troubles arose from his own unsettled disposition and 
straitened circumstances, is not so clearly apparent. Hol- 
bein travelled much in Switzerland and Suabia, and 
exercised his talent in a variety of ways. He painted 
portraits and_ historical subjects; decorated the interiors of 
dwellings with fanciful and historical subjects; and made 
designs for goldsmiths and wood-engravers. In 1526, 
Holbein left Basle for England, quitting his wife, it is said, 
with pleasure rather than regret. He bore a letter of 
introduction from the great Erasmus, whose portrait he had 
painted, to Sir Thomas More, who received him with kind- 
ness and lodged him for some time at his own house at 
Chelsea. Holbein entered the service of Henry VIII. about 
the year 1529; soon after which he visited Basle, probably 
to obtain the necessary permission from the magistracy to 
absent himself for a longer period, this being requisite on 
the part of a burgher of that city. Similar visits were paid 
on two subseqent occasions, and it appears that Holbein not 
making an adequate provision for his wife, the magistrates 
agreed to allow her forty guilders annually. We hear little 
of his proceedings in England, except that his salary, which 
appears to have been thirty pounds a year, was entered amon 
the household accounts cf Henry VIII. In 1553 he ar 
Queen Mary’s portrait, and in 1554 died of the plague. 
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The first complete English translation of the Old and 
New Testament was that of Miles Coverdale, and appeared 
in 1535. It contains a number of wood-cuts, some of them: 
so spirited as to be not unworthy of Holbein, while others are 
greatly inferior. At this period, wood-engraving had made 
great progress in Italy: the subjects be to be executed 
in a delicate and elaborate manner, and with more variety. 
of tint. The texture of different materials became more 
discernible, and the foliage of trees more nearly approaching 
to truth. The wood-engravers of Venice appeared to have 
excelled the rest of the Italian artists in these respects, and 
among them Gabriel Giolito is entitled to precedence. 

From 1545 to 1548 the works of Bernard Solomons 
a an at Lyons, and may be taken as a specimen of that 
elaborate but ineffective style, a taste for which led to the 
decline of wood-engraving. The names of the most dis- 
tinguished German artists, from the time of Durer and his 
contemporaries down to 1590, are Schén, Solis, Lorich, and 
Amman. - Of the works printed in England during the 
reigns of Mary and Elizabeth, those from the press of John 
Day are aaa for their superiority. An edition of 
Fox’s Acts and Monuments, printed by him in 1576, con- 
tains:a considerable number of wood-cuts, all undoubtedly 
designed and engraved in England. 

Andrea Andreani flourished in Italy in the latter part oc 
the sixteenth and commencement of the seventeenth 
centuries, and was an engraver on wood only, following 
that species of engraving called chiaro-scuro, performed with 
two, three, or more blocks of wood, in: which his country- 
men, Hugo da Carpi and Antonio da Trento, had left him 
excellent models, These, in the early part of his career, he 
followed very closely; but we are told by Strutt that at 
length he carried the mechanical part of the work to very 
great perfection. At times he used med two blocks, (as 
for some of his slighter performances,) but oftener three; 
one for the outline and very dark shadows, the other two 
for different tints. His merit is said to consist in excellent 
drawing, executed in a very masterly style, with great 
judgment in the management of the various tints. His 
heads are slight but characteristic; and his works altogether 
have been considered as excellent transcripts from the 
sketches of the greatest masters. 

Henry Goltzius, born in Flanders 1558, 
was a successful engraver in chiaro-scuro as 
well gs an esteemed painter. His great ana- 
tomical knowledge enabled him to draw the 
human figure with admirable correctness: but 
he was so anxious toavoid the stiff and taste- 
Jess manner of his countrymen, that he fell 
into the opposite extreme, and threw his 
figures into such 
affected positions 
that they appeared 
displeasing to the 
mi eye; and exhibi- 
y) ted anextravagant 
attempt to imitate 
m| the grand style so 
ee) conspicuous in the 
works of Michael 
Angelo. Still his 
works evincegreat 
knowledge of the 
art of design, and 
_— him to have 

en a man of su- 
perior abilities. 

Christopher Jegher was a native of Ger- 
many, but resided chiefly at Antwerp. He 
was an engraver on wood of extraordinary 
merit, and his talents recommended him so 
strongly to Rubens that he employed him to 
engrave several of his designs, which he was 
desirous of publishing; and Jegher is said to 
have succeeded in the execution of them en- 
tirely to the artist’s satisfaction. “They are 
engraved in a free, bold style, with large power- 
fat etvtioen; and the imitation of the cross- 
hatchings with a pen, is finely expressed. 
The extremities of the figures are well marked ; 
the hands, though slight, are expressive; and 
the style of the master he worked from is 
carefully preserved. Jegher purchased .and 
republished the greater part of these engravings 
after the death of Rubens. These several 
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impressions have the name of Rubens taken away and that 
of Jegher substituted, and are of course less valuable than 
the first.” 

4. Woop-Curtina IN THe SeventeEentu CenTURY. 


Christopher Van Sichem flourished about 1600. He was 
a native of Holland, residing chiefly at Amsterdam. His 
taste was not equal to his industry and application, or he 
would have been an artist of the first rank. The chief 
merit of his engravings consists in neatness; his works are 
exceedingly numerous and easy to be met with. Cornelius 
Van Sichem was of the same family, and his works are 
often confounded with those of the preceding artist ; for 
they both used the same monogram, and there was also a 
similarity between their engravings. The wood-cuts by 
Cornelius may be known from those of Christopher Van 
Sichem by’ their stiff and heavy execution. 

At the close of the sixteenth century wood-engraving had 
greatly declined throughout Germany, though in France 
and Italy it was in a comparatively flourishing state, and 
in England it was better executed than at any preceding 
period. A fine specimen of wood-engraving, bearing date 
1607, is preserved in the Print-room of the British Museum. 
It is called The Good Howsholder, and is executed in a 
remarkably bold and effective manner. Underneath are the 
following bose — 


The good howsholder, that his howse may hold, 
First builds it on the rock, not on the sand, 

Then with a warie head, and charie hand, 

Prouides (in tyme) for hunger and for cold ; 

Not daintie fare and Furniture of Gold, 

But handsome-holsom (as with health dooth stand) ; 
Not for the rich that can as much command, 

But the poor Stranger, th’ Orfan, and the Old. 

And (thus) to these to stand still open wide, 

He neither wrings with wrongs, nor racks his Rents ; 
For, Thrift’s right Fuel of Magnificence : 

As Protean Fashions of new Prodigalite 

Have quite worn out all ancient Hospitalitie. 


™ This engraving is said to resemble greatly the work of 
Christopher Jegher, of Antwerp, who was one of the best 
wood-cutters of that period. Cornelius Van Sichem is men- 
tioned as another industrious engraver in wood, and one of his 
best cuts also bears date 1607. Christopher Switzer is spoken 
of by Strutt as an ingenious man and an engraver on wood. 
He flourished in England about 1610, but was probably a 
German by birth. The coins and seals of England, which 
illustrated Speed’s History of Great Britain, were cut by 
this artist. Evelyn speaks of Switzer and his son in the 
following terms :—* We have likewise Switzer for cutting 
in wood, the son of a father who discovered his dexterity in 
the herbals, set forth by Mr. Parkinson, Lobel, and divers 
other works, with due commendation.” 

The principal French wood-engravers at the end of the 
seventeenth century were three artists named Le Sueur, and 
two named Papillon. The elder Le Sueur was a native of 
Rouen, and very celebrated in his art. His figure of Judith, 
engraved in 1670, is spoken of as being extremely fine and 
spirited. Of the two individuals named Papillon, who are 
— of as having arrived at some degree of excellence, 

ohn Baptist Michel Papillon, born in 1698, has rendered 
the greatest service to the art of wood-engraving,—since he 
not only engraved many beautiful specimens of ornamental 
foliage, flowers, &c., but wrote a very curious history of the 
art, which is thus noticed by Strutt :—“ We may hereafter, 
perhaps, consider ourselves as more obliged to this ingenious 
author than we care at present to acknowledge. He has given 
us a curious history of the art of engraving on wood, which 
was published at Paris in two octavo volumes, with this 
title, Traité Historique et Pratique de la Gravure en Bois. 
And he has also employed wnat the whole of the second 
volume in explaining the manner in which it is performed 
in all its branches; giving accurate representations of 
the different utensils necessary for the performance, and 
proper directions for the printing of the engravings when 
they are finished. This may certainly be of great use to a 
variety of artists, as many designs, particularly in the orna- 
mental branch of engraving, may be executed with much 
more exactness, spirit, and truth, on wood, than in any 
other way. -And with respect to the sketches and tinted 
drawings of the great painters, there is no mode in which, I 
conceive, they can be represented with equal success. It is 
urged, and with no mr degree of truth, that Papillon, in 
his historical account of the engravers on wood, is guilty of 
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many mistakes; but it should be remembered that he haq 
very little light to assist him in his researches: at the same 
time that those researches were very extensive. The mul- 
titude of names which he collected together, many of which 
are confounded with each other by different authors, may, 
in some measure, plead his excuse.” 

The state of wood-engraving at which, in the order 
of our history, we have now arrived, is well-sketched in 
Mr. Jackson’s Treatise :—“ Between 1650 and 1700, wood- 
engraving, as a means of multiplying the designs of 
eminent artists either as illustrations of books, or as 
separate cuts, may be considered as having reached its 
lowest ebb, A few tolerably well-executed cuts of orna- 
ments are occasionally to be found in Italian, French, and 
Dutch books of this period; but though they sufficiently 
attest that the race of workmen was not wholly extinct; 
they also afford ample proof that artists like those of former 
times had ceased to furnish designs for the wood-engraver. 
The art of design was then, however, in a languishing con- 
dition throughout Europe; and even supposing that wood- 
engraving had been as much in fashion as copper-plate 
printing then was for the purpose of illustrating books, it 
would be vain to expect in wood-cuts that excellence of 
composition and drawing which is not to be found in the 
works of the best painters of the time. Wood-engravings 
to please must possess some merit in the design,—must 
show some trait of feelinz for his subject on the part of the 
designer. Deficiency in this respect can never be compen- 
sated for by dexterity of execution; in anything that 


approaches to fine art, mere workmanship,—the result of (7 


laborious application—can never atone for want of mind, 
The man who drew a portrait of Queen Anne with a pen, 
and wrote the Psalms in the lines of the face, and in the 
curls of the hair, in characters so small that it required a 
glass to read them, does not rank with a Vandyke or a 
Reynolds,—nor even with a Lely or a Kneller. At the 
period of the greatest decline of wood-engraving, the want 
that was felt was not of working engravers to execute 
cuts, but of talented artists to design them.” 


5. New Era 1n tae History or Woop-Encravine:— 
Lire or Bewicx. 


Our history now brings us to the period when the art of 
designing and engraying on wood received a new and power- 
ful impulse. The talents and energy of one individual 
were again effeetual, as in the days of Durer, to accomplish 
a great and general improvement, after a period of compara- 
tive ignorance and neglect. Thomas Bewick was born at 
Cherry-burn in Northumberland, on the 10th or 11th of 
October, 1753. His native place lies south of the Tyne, 
and is at twelve miles distance from Neweastle. He 
received his education at Ovingham parsonage, on the 
opposite side of the Tyne, and does not appear to have dis- 
tinguished himself beyond his fellows,—except in the early 
taste which he exhibited for drawing. The talent displayed 
by the boy in this respect subsequently led to his appren- 
ticeship to an engraver. The person with whom he was 
placed was Mr, Ralph Beilby, of Newcastle; whose busi- 
ness at that time consisted chiefly in the engraving of crests, 
initials, brass-plates for doors, numerals and ornaments for 
clock-faces, &c., and was not therefore likely to advance 
the young artist in that department of engraving for which 
he afterwards became so much celebrated. Bewick was 
bound to his master for a term of seven years, and we do 
not find that he was called upon to engrave on wood, until 
his master was employed by Dr. Hutton to engrave the dia- 
grams for his Treatise on Mensuration. These were com- 
mitted by Beilly to his apprentice, and it is said that in 
order to their more dexterous execution, Bewick invented a 
graver with a fine groove at the point, by which he was 
enabled to cut the outlines by a single operation. His pro- 
gress in wood-engraving, however, during his apprentice- 
ay does not call for any particular remark. 

n the completion of his apprenticeship, Bewick re- 
turned to his father’s house, but still continued to work. for 
his late master. At this period, when he had an opportu- 
nity of gratifying his natural love of country pleasures, and 
of spending many hours daily in the open air, he appears 
to have collected much of that valuable knowledge of the 
habits of animals, and of the general appearances and opera- 
tions of Nature, which throw so great a charm over his 
numerous works. He now began diligently to study wood- 
engraving, and having executed several cuts as specimens of 


his abilities, they were found so far superior to what had 
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ly appeared, that a premium was awarded to him in 
4 A the Society for’ the Encouragement of Arts and 
Manufactures. The particular engraving which called 
forth this testimony to the merits of Bewick was that of 
The Huntsman and the Old Hound. In the following 
year he made a tour on foot to visit some relatives in Cum- 
berland, and took that opportunity of visiting the Lakes, 
with which he was much delighted, often recurring in after- 
life to the pleasure he felt in beholding their picturesque 
scenery. It was in the autumn of the same year (1776) 
that he paid his first visit to the metropolis. His biogra- 
nforms us that he remained about a twelvemonth in 
London in the employ of a person named Cole. But he 
seems to have had a great dislike to a residence in town, 
and was ever longing to return to his former habits and 
pursuits, and to partake in those rural pleasures, which con- 
stituted his chief enjoyment. After his return from London, 
he wrote to an old school-fellow settled in the metropolis, 
and thus expressed his distaste for town life, “ Ever since 
you paid your last visit to the north, I have often been 
thinking upon you, and wishing that you would dap up, and 
leave the metropolis, to enjoy the fruits of your hard-earned 
industry on the banks of the Tyne, where you are so much 
respected, both on your own account, and on that of those who 
are gone. Indeed, I wonder how you can think of tur- 
moiling on to the end of the chapter, and let the opportunity 
slip, of contemplating, at your ease, the beauties of Nature so 
beautifully spread out to enlighten, to captivate, and to cheer 
the heart of man. For my part, I am still of the same mind 
I was in when in London, and that is, I weuld rather be 
herding sheep on Mickley bank top than remain in London, 
although for doing so, I was to be made Premier of Eng- 
land.” This ardent love of Nature, was, no doubt, mainly 
instrumental in producing that correctness in landscape and 
in foliage, which so remarkably distinguished Bewick’s 
engravings from those of former artists, and gave him 
the superiority in that respect over even Durer and 
Holbein. 

In 1789 Bewick drew and engraved, what was considered 
at the time, and is still considered by many persons, as his 
master-piece, “This was the large wood-cut of the Chilling- 
ham Bull, executed for Marmaduke Tunstall, Esq., of 
Wycliffe, in Yorkshire. When only a few impressions had 
been taken of this fine performance, the block split, owing, 
it is said, to the carélessness of some workmen, who left it 
on a window-sill, exposed to the rays of the sun. Previ- 
ously to the accident, about six impressions had been taken 
on thin vellum, and it is recorded by Mr. Atkinson, that 
one of these was afterwards sold in London for twenty 
pounds. 

“In the year 1777 Bewick entered into partnership with 
his former master, Mr. Beilby; and a younger brother of 
Bewick’s became an apprentice to them. It was not until 
1785, that our artist began to engrave the wood-cuts for his 
General History of Quadrupeds. For this work, Mr. Beilhy 
ee the descriptions with much ability and judgment. 
When the work was published, the illustrations appeared to 
every person competent to judge im such matters, as being 
very far in advance of all that had previously appeared, 
especially as it respected the taste and care bestowed on the 
subordinate parts of the subject. The tail-pieces to many 
of the chapters are full of interest and pathos, though some 
are disfigured by a degree of grossness occasionally indulged 
in by the artist. One of the subjects tells the following 
tale very completely. A little child, is left to wander alone 
in a meadow, while her careless nurse is enjoying a sly téte- 
a-téte with a lover. The infant, unconscious of danger, is 
pulling the long tail of a young colt, who shows evident 
tokens of resentment at such a liberty, and seems just pre- 
paring to throw out his heels at the offender. The mother, 
meanwhile, from her distant dwelling, happens to catch 
sight of the infant thus employed, immediatel comprehends 
the extent of the danger, and rushing out with all a mother’s 
agony of terror, overleaps a stile without regarding the bars 
and steps by which she might surmount it. This is the 
moment chosen by the artist: the incidents are most dis- 
tinctly related in the eut, and nothing excites doubt except 
the idea, “ Will the mother be in time to save her child ?” 
In another of these little tail-pieces, an affecting tale of 
want is very simply told by the snowy aspect of a country, 
in which stands a ruined roofless cottage, and in front of ‘it 
a poor half-starved ewe, nibbling at an old broom, while 
her lamb vainly endeavours to get milk from the famished 
mother. Such scenes as these, imagined with so much 
feeling, and executed with so much fidelity to nature, 
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soon brought their author and his publications into high 
repute. 

The success attending the publication of the History of 
Quadrupeds induced Bewick to undertake his History of 
British Birds. The first volume, containing the description 
and representation of land birds, was published in 1797 ; the 
literary +g of the work being due to the diligence and 
eare of Mr. Beilby, whose merits as a careful compiler and 
assistant of Bewick do not appear to have been sufficientl 
known or appreciated. The partnership between Bewick 
and Beilby was dissolved in 1797, and the descriptions in 
the second volume of British Birds were given by Bewick 
himself, and revised by the Rev. H. Cotes. This work 
added greatly to the fame of Bewick, and the engravings in 
it were not equalled by any of his subsequent productions. 
The illustrations of British Birds arethus spoken of by Mr. 
Jackson, who was himself a pupil of Bewick:— 

“Nothing of the same kind that wood-engraving has 
produced since the time of Bewick can for a moment bear 
a comparison with these cuts. They are not to be equalled 
till a designer and engraver shall arise possessed of Bewick’s 
knowledge of nature, and endowed with his happy talent 
of expressing it. Bewick has, in this respect effected more 
by himself, than has been produced by one of our best 
wood-engravers when working from drawings made by a 
professional designer, but who knows nothing of birds, of 
their habits, or the places which they frequent, and has not 
the slightest feeling for natural incident and picturesque 
beauty. No mere fac-simile engraver of a drawing ready 
made to his hand should venture to speak lightly of Bewick’s 
talents until he has both drawn and engraved a cut which 
may justly challenge a comparison with the Kyloe Ox, the © 
Yellow-hammer, the Partridge, the Wood-cock, or the Tame 
Duck. Bewick’s style of engraving as displayed in the 
Birds is exclusively his own. He adopts no conventional 
mode of representing texture, or producing an effect, but 
skilfully avails himself of the most simple and effective 
means which his art affords of faithfully and efficiently 
representing his subject. He never wastes his time in labo- 
rious trifling to display his skill in execution;—he works 
with a higher aim, to represent nature; and consequently 
he never bestows his pains except to express a meaning. 
The manner in which he has represented the feathers in 
many of his birds is as admirable as it is perfectly original. 
His feeling for his subject, and his knowledge of his art, 
suggest the best means of effecting his end, and the manner 
in which he has employed them entitle him to rank as a 
wood-engraver, without reference to his merits as a designer, 
among the very best that have practised the art.” 

When the second volume of British Birds was published, 
in 1804, Bewick had reached the fiftieth year of of his age. 
His powers were unimpaired, but he never advanced beyond 
what he had attained at that time, and his fame was not 
extended by any of his subsequent productions. On the 
contrary, considerable disappointment was evinced among 
his friends and admirers when his illustrations of Asop’s 
Fables appeared. These, though displaying his usual share 
of ability and taste were, in the nature of the subject, less 
interesting than the cuts accompanying his History of 
Animals and of Birds. 

A short time before his death, Bewick bethought him- 
self of the improvement suggested by ~—— in 1768, 
and proceeded to carry it into effect. his was, “to 
print a subject from two or more blocks, not in the 
manner of chiaro-scuro, but in order to obtain a greater 
variety of tint, and a better effect than could be other- 
wise attained.” ‘Those who imagine that some kind of 
presentiment on the mind of the individual ago 8 
accompanies approaching death, will be inclined to think 
that such was the case with Bewick, for the last subject 
which he chose for illustration, and on which he tried the 
method of engraving just alluded to, was, Zhe old Horse 
waiting for Death. ‘Though the block was left in an 
unfinished state, it is said, that the poor worn-out animal 
is represented with great feeling and truth. On the Saturday 
preceding his death, Bewick took this block to the printer, 
and was so well pleased with the proof obtained from it that 
he expressed a wish that he had tried the method twenty 
years earlier. But on the Monday following he became 
unwell, and in a few days afterwards, he was numbered 
with the dead. His death took place at Gateshead, Novem- 
ber 8th, 1828, when he had attained the age of seventy-five. 
He was buried at Ovingham. Bewick was an athletic man, 
nearly six feet high, and endued with much personal 
courage. He was plain and simple in his appearance and 
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habits, and though his worldly prospects and success might 
have been considered such as to justify a somewhat expen- 
sive style of living, he was remarkably frugal and unosten- 
tatious in this respect. His character, as an artist and a 
man of business, is strongly recommended to the considera- 
tion and imitation of those who are desirous to make 
decided progress in similar pursuits. It is thus spoken 
of by the author of the treatise already referred to in these 
pages :— 

“ He diligently cultivated his talents, and never trusted 
to booksellers or designers for employment. He did not 
work according to the direction of others, but struck out a 
path for himself, and. by diligently pursuing it according to 
the bent of his own feelings, he acquired both a competence 
with respect to worldly means, and an ample reward of 
fame. ‘The success of his works did not render him inat- 
tentive to business; and he was never tempted by the 
prospect of increasing wealth to indulge in expensive plea- 
sures, nor to live in a manner which his circumstances did 
not warrant. What he had _ honestly earned, he frugally 
husbanded, and, like a prudent man, made a provision for 
his old age. He was extremely regular and methodical in 
his habits of business: until a few years of his death, he 
used to come to his shop in Neweastle, from his house in 
Gateshead, at a certain hour in the morning, returning to 
his dinner at a certain time, and, as he used to say, lapping 
up at night, as if he were a workman employed by the day, 
and subject to a loss by being absent a single hour. When 
any of his works were in the press, the first thing he did 
each morning was to proceed to the printer’s, to see what 
progress they were making, and to give directions about the 
cuts. It is owing to his attention in this respect, that the 
cuts in all the editions of his works, printed during his life- 
time, are so well printed.” 

To Bewick, then, do we mainly owe the revival of wood- 
engraving, which has taken place in the present day. 
Numerous skilful artists are now displaying their talents in 
this department of art, whose names are sufficiently known 
by their works, with which our periodical and other lite- 
rature of the day, may be said to abound. 

In conclusion,. we may: notice the estimation in which 
Bewick was held by the distinguished ornithologist Audu- 
bon, whose first visit to our artist was made in 1827, and is 
thus described :— 

* At length we reached the dwelling of the Engraver, and 

I was at once shown to his workshop. There I met the old 
man, who, coming towards me, welcomed me with a hearty 
shake of the hand, and for a moment took off a cotton night- 
cap, somewhat soiled by the smoke of the place. He was a 
tall stout man, with a large head, and with eyes farther 
apart than those of any man that I have ever seen—a perfect 
old Englishman, full of life, although seventy-four years of 
age, active and prompt in his labours. Presently he pro- 
posed showing me the work he was at, and went on with his 
tools, It was asmall vignette, and represented a dog 
frightened at night by what he fancied to be living objects, 
but which were actually roots and branches of trees, rocks, 
and other objects bearing the semblance of men. This curious 
piece of art, like all his works, was exyuisite, and more than 
once did I feel strongly tempted to ask for a rejected bit, 
but was preverited by his inviting me upstairs, where he 
said I should soon meet all the best artists of Newcastle. 
. There Iwas introduced to the Misses Bewick, amiable and 
affable ladies, who manifested all anxiety to render my visit 
agreeable. Among the visitors I saw a Mr. Goud, and was 
highly pleased with one of the productions of his pencil, 
a full-length miniature in oil of Bewick, well-drawn, and 
highly finished. 

“The old gentleman and I stuck to each other, he talking 
of my drawings, and I of his woodcuts. Now and then he 
would take off his cap and draw up his grey worsted stock- 
ings to his nether clothes; but whenever our conversation 
became animated, the replaced cap was left sticking, as if 
by magic to the hind part of his head, the neglected hose 
resumed their downward tendency, his fine eyes sparkled, 
and he delivered his sentiments with a freedom and vivacity 
which afforded me great pleasure. He said he had heard 
that my drawings had been exhibited in Liverpool, and felt 
great anxiety to see some of them, which he proposed to 
gratify by visiting me early next morning along with his 
daughters and a few friends, Recollecting at that moment 
how desirous my sons, then in Kentucky, were to have a 
copy of his work on quadrupeds, I asked him where I could 
procure one, when he immediately answered, ‘ Here,’ and 
forthwith presented me with a beautiful set.” 
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On a subsequent occasion when Audubon was invited to 
breakfast with Bewick, he describes his visit thus: “The 
ood gentleman, after breakfast, soon betook himself to hig 
abours, and began to show me, as he laughingly said, how 
easy it was to cut wood; but I soon saw that cutting wood 
in his style and manner was no joke, although to him it 
seemed indeed easy. His delicate and beautiful tools were 
all made by himself, and I may with truth say that his 
shop was the only artist’s ‘shop’ that I ever pli perfectly 
clean and tidy. 

“ Another invitation having come to me from Gateshead, 
I found my good friend seated in his usual place. Hig | 
countenance seemed to me to beam with pleasure as he | 
shook my hand. ‘I could not bear the idea,’ said he, ‘of 
= going off, without telling you, in written words, what 

think of your Birds of America. Here it is in black and | 
white, and make of it what use you may, if it be of use at | 
all” I put the unsealed letter into my pocket, and we 
chatted on subjects connected with natural history. Now 
and then he would start and exclaim, ‘Oh, that I were 
young again! I would go to America too. Hey! whata | 
country it will be, Mr. Audubon.’ I retorted by exclaiming 
‘Hey! what a country it is already, Mr. Bewick.’ In the © 
midst of our conversation on birds and other animals, he = 
drank my health, and the peace of all the world, in hot 
brandy toddy, and I returned the compliment, wishing, no 
doubt in accordance with his sentiments, the health of 
all our enemies. His daughters enjoyed the scene, and 
remarked that for years their father had not been in such a 
flow of spirits.” 

Audubon’s opinion of Bewick is summed up in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“ He was purely a son of nature, to whom alone he owed 
nearly all that characterised him ‘as an artist and as a man. 
Warm in his affections, of deep feeling, and possessed of a 
vigorous imagination, with correct and penetrating observa- 
tion, he needed little extraneous aid to make him, what he 
became, the first engraver on wood that England has pro- 
duced. Look at his tail-pieces, reader, and say if you ever 
saw so much life represented before, from the Glutton, who 
precedes the Great Black-backed Gull, to the youngsters fly- 
ing their kite; the disappointed sportsman, who, by killing 
a magpie, has lost a wood-cock; the horse endeavouring to 
reach the water; the bull roaring near the stile; or the poor 
beggar attacked by the rich man’s mastiff. As you turn 
each successive leaf from beginning to end ot his admirable 
books, scenes calculated to excite your admiration every where 
present themselves. Assuredly you will agree with me in 
thinking that in his peculiar path none has equalled him. 
There may be men now, or some may in after-years appear, 
whose works may in some respects rival or even excel his, 
butnot theless must Thomas Bewick, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
be considered in the art of engraving on wood, what Linnzeus 
will ever be in Natural History, though not the founder, 
yet the enlightened improver and illustrious promoter 


Tue Sstrz. ‘A fac-simile from Bewick.; ~ 
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